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NOTICE. 



The close connection of Harvard College with the intel- 
lectual culture of this community, from the first settlement 
of the country, has made the institution an ohject of 
interest, pride, and hope to the friends of education, sci- 
ence, and letters. Coeval with the State, the College has 
grown with its growth and strengthened with its strength. 
The munificence of enlightened citizens has enlarged its means 
of usefulness from time to time, expanding the school our 
fathers founded into a University, which embraces a com- 
prehensive range of instruction and research in almost every 
branch of literature, science, and professional studies. 

The office of President becomes, under these circumstances, 
one of ever-increasing importance, requiring weight of charac- 
ter, great experience, various learning, comprehensive views, 
and a clear insight into the literary and scientific progress and 
wants of the times. The scope of liberal education enlarges 
with the enlarging spirit of intellectual culture, which marks 
the character of an age of unexampled intellectual activity. 
Wisely to conduct an institution for public education in such a 
period, so as, on the one hand, not to yield too much to plausi- 
ble innovations, and, on the other hand, not to stand too rigidly 
by the condition of things in the past, is a task requiring firm- 
ness, moderation, persuasive powers, and a conciliating spirit. 

The choice of a President must therefore be a matter of 
great responsibility to the appointing power. It has been the 
good fortune of Harvard College, for many years past, that 
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when a vacancy in tie presidency occurred, the man to fill 
it was so clearly designated by the consenting voices of the 
public and the friends of the College, aa to secure a rare degree 
of unanimity in making the choice. After the long and able 
administration of Mr. Quincy, there could be no doubt in 
any quarter who should be selected to take hie place. And 
when Mr. Everett, admonished by failing health of the ne- 
cessity of retiring from the arduous labors of the presidency, 
sent in his resignation, after three years of unsurpassed devo- 
tion to the highest good of the institution, the eminent position 
of Mr. Sparks in the literature of the country, and his con- 
nection with the College in an important department of in- 
struction, distinctly pointed him out as the successor. The 
appointment, having been made by the Corporation, was con- 
firmed at the earliest practicable moment by the Overseers, 
and Wednesday, the 20th day of June, was fixed upon for 
the ceremony of inauguration. 

« A joint committee of arrangements was appointed, consisting 
of the Hon. S. A. Eliot and J. A. Lowell, Esq., on the part of 
the Corporation, and of Professor Felton, Professor Lovering, 
Tutor Hartwell, of the immediate government, Dr. Webster of 
the Medical School, and W. G. Stearns, Esq., the College 
Steward. Heretofore the inauguration has been held in the 
forenoon, and the Alumni and invited guests have dined togeth- 
er in one of the public halls. But the immense throng that 
attended the last inauguration made it impossible to include 
the undergraduates in the arrangement for the dinner. After 
much consideration, the committee came to the decision to 
adopt a plan by which so important an omission might be 
avoided, justly thinking that none could be more interested 
in the events of the day than the undergraduates themselves. 
It was therefore decided to change the time of the ceremonies 
to the afternoon, and to substitute for the dinner a collation 
and reception in Harvard Hall, in the evening, after the litera- 
ry exercises were concluded. In this way the committee were 
enabled to extend the invitations to the undergraduates and 
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to the members of the professional and scientific schools, as 
well as to the Alumni and other guests. 

The Cambridge committee were charged with the prepara- 
tion of Harvard Hall for the festivities of the occasion. This 
was done under the skilful direction of Professor Webster. 
Ladies and citizens of Cambridge, and many of the under- 
graduates, occupied themselves willingly for more than a week 
in ornamenting the hall. The numerous iron columns, which 
support the floors of the upper rooms, were wreathed with 
evergreens ; arches of hemlock branches were sprung from 
pillar to pillar, so as to produce the effect of a Gothic nave 
and aisles ; and festoons of evergreen were hung between 
the pictures. Portraits and busts of distinguished sons of 
Harvard were ranged along the walls. The noble picture 
of the late President Kirkland, " whose countenance was a 
benediction," having been placed at the disposal of the com- 
mittee by the kind permission of Mrs. Kirkland, formed one 
of the most interesting objects in the hall. Pictures were 
also lent by Mrs. William H. Eliot, Mr. Edmund Dwight, 
Mr. Dowse, Mr. Batchelder, and others. Among the por- 
traits were those of the President elect, and Ex-Presidents 
Quincy and Everett,_ whose names were displayed in letters 
of variously colored light. Vase3 of flowers, generously con- 
tributed by Mr. Cushing, Colonel Perkins, Mr. John A. Lowell, 
and other gentlemen of Cambridge and the vicinity, stood in 
all the windows and covered the tables. 

Notwithstanding the intense heat of the day, the city was 
crowded at an early hour by visitors and Alumni. They as- 
sembled, according to the notice in the newspapers, at Gore 
Hall, where the procession was formed .at a little after half 
past three o'clock, P. M., under the direction of William De- 
hon, Esq., the chief marshal, supported by assistant marshals 
from Boston, and by marshals appointed by the several 
classes of undergraduates and the professional schools. The 
following is a copy of the Order of Procession, and of the 
Exercises in the Church : — 
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"ORDER OF PROCESSION FROM GORE HALL. 

Undergraduates in the order of Classes. 
Resident Graduates and Members of (he Scientific and Profes- 
sional Schools. 

Librarian with the College Seal and Charter. 

Steward with the College Keys. 

Members of the Corporation. 

Professors and all other Officers of Instruction and Government of 

the College and the Professional Schools. 

Ex-President Quincy and Ex-President Everett 

Ex-members of the Corporation. 

Ex-Professors and Instructors. 

Sheriffs of Suffolk and Middlesex. 

His Excellency the Governor, and the President elect. 

Governor's Aids. 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, and the Adjutant- General. 

Secretary and Treasurer of the Commonwealth. 

The Honorable and Reverend Overseers. 

Trustees of the Charity of Edward Hopkins. 

Committee of the Boylston Medical Prizes. 

Committees of the Bowdoin Prize Dissertations. 

Committees of Examination appointed by the Overseers for the 

present year. 

Members of Congress and other guests specially invited. 

Presidents of other Colleges in New England. 

Judges of the State and United States Courts, 

Other Officers of those Courts. 

Mayor, Aldermen, Clerk, and Treasurer of the City of Cambridge. 

AlBmni of the College." 
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"ORDER OF EXERCISES IN THE CHURCH. 

I. VOLUNTARY ON THE ORGAN, 
II. GLORIA. 



ADDRESS AND INDUCTION INTO OFFICE 



V. REPLY, 



VI. BENEDICTUS. 



Til. ORATION IN LATIN, 



VIII. LATIN HYMN, 



Quantos honores ferre dos 

Debemus, O Deus, 
Salutis et vitao Dator, 

Qui duxcris bene 
Nostros patres in hsec loca, 

Eos et anxia 
Cura diu defenders, 

Maguo a periculo. 

Deditquc lenitas tua 
Hffic multa com mods, 

Quibus diu fructi sumus. 
Ignosce crimina. 
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Fac ut bonus nobis hodie 

Adsit favor tuus. 
Augeto nos virtutibus 

Prmpotens Pater. 

Divina sit Prudentia 

Insignis ingeni, 
In omnibusque dirigat 

Hurlc Pnesidem novum. 
Annos salubres transigat, 

Possitque dicere 
Sc precstitisse munera 

Honestead ultimum. 

IX. INAUGURAL ADDRES 



XI. DOX0LOGY. 

From all that dwell below the skies, 
Let the Creator's praise arise ; 
Let the Redeemer's name be sung 
Through every land, by every tongue. 

Eternal are thy mercies, Lord ; 

Eternal truth attends thy word ; 

Thy praise shall sound from shore to shore, 

Till suns shall rise and set no more. 



" At the conclusion of the exercises, the Alumni and invited 
guests, gentlemen and ladies, will assemble at Gore Hall, and, 
after a recess of twenty minutes, will proceed to Harvard Hall, 
to partake of a collation. No person will be admitted to Harvard 
Hall without a card. 

" The vocal music will be performed, under the direction of Mr. 
Webb, by a choir composed of Undergraduates and Alumni." 
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The music, performed by the choir under the direction of 
Mr. Webb, notwithstanding the shortness of the tame they 
had for preparation and practice, excited much admiration. 

At the close of the exercises in the church, the company 
assembled, according to the direction in the Order of Ex- 
ercises, at Gore Hall, and after a brief interval, his Excel- 
lency the Governor, President Sparks, and other gentlemen, 
accompanied by ladies, proceeded to Harvard Hall, the doors 
of which were now thrown open for the reception of the com- 
pany by the President and Mrs, Sparks. The Hall had been 
lighted up, and a handsome collation laid, which was furnished 
by Mr. John Wright. The room was thronged by an immense 
multitude of students, Alumni, and invited guests in a short time. 
The reception lasted for two hours ; the choir, whose perform- 
ance in the church had been received with so much approbation, 
sang the beautiful ode of Dr. Gilman, " Fair Harvard," newly 
arranged for the occasion by Mr. Webb, who accompanied the 
performance on a grand piano, obligingly lent by Mr. Chick- 
ering. 

Among the pleasant memorials of the evening, the elegant 
and felicitous lines which follow, and which are attributed to 
the pen of a Cambridge lady, should be preserved. 



A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, 



Not from thy realm, on this enchanted night, 
Conies the bright vision that absorbs my sight, 
Titania I — not from Faerie land, the dream 
That lights my spirit with its starry gleam. 
These thronging Shades confess a higher birth ; 
Their eyes, once kindled with the light of earth, 
Now, as the noble forms before me stand, 
Reflect the glory of the Spirit Land. 
They come, Kind Mother, at thy earnest call, 
To greet thy son, here in thine ancient hall, — 

2 
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Unheard, unseen by him, yet felt their power 
To shed sweet influence on the festive hour, — 
And, for the wreath thou weavest for him now, 
A fragrant flower to give, or leafy bough. 

One form approaches, with the steadfast eye 

And port and mien of native majesty ; 

His deathless titles fill the trump of Fame, — 

His country hails him with a Father's name. 

He gives an oaken garland, while he breathes 

His own firm spirit o'er the branch he wreathes ; 

And adds one laurel leaf, restoring now 

That which, by reverent hands, was twined for his own brow. 

The growing garland next enriched I see 

With paler leaflets from Minerva's tree ; — 
Franklin presents the olive, and lays down, 
With a calm smile, a leaf from his own crown. 

Harsh Eaton here, with subtle step and sly, 
A verdant twig in hand, comes creeping by, 
And in the master's chaplet he would fain 
Some sprays of birch entwine, but tries in vain ; 
For, like an evil spirit, he retreats 
Before the eye his shrinking visage meets ; — 
Thy face benign, dear Kihkland, greets our sight, 
And spreads an atmosphere of love and light. 
Thy gentle hand, that still adorned wbate'er 
It touched, gives a paternal blessing here, — 
Completes the wreath by weaving in the rose, 
And " strength with sweetness" in the gift bestows. 

Glad Alma Mater, ere the dream is done, 
Smiles, like Cornelia, on her honored son ; — 
Advances, with a firm yet noiseless tread, 
And drops the crown on his unconscious head. 
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The following sportive lines were found distributed among 
the flowers in the hall. 



A SCINTILLA. 



" Twelve well-crammed lines, firm, juicy, marrowy, sweet, 
No bone or trimmings, nothing there but meat, 
With rhyme run through them like a golden skewer. 
Taste might approve and patience may endure." 



Long live old Harvard ! Lo, her rushing train 
Greets a new sign-board stretched across the plain ; 
While the bell rings, — (and that the bell shall do 
Till Charles shall drop his worn-out channel through,) — 
It gently hints to every cur that barks, 
Here comes the engine, — don't you see the Sparks ? 

How changed this scene ! The forest path is clear ; 
That mighty engine finds no Indian here I 
The world's great teachers quit their native Alps 
To fill the skulls once trembling for their scalps, 
When the red neighbours of our ancient school 
Left their own wigwam others' wigs to cool I 

At nine o'clock the College buildings were illuminated by 
the students with brilliant effect, and the crowds whom the 
occasion had drawn together walked till a late hour through 
-the College grounds, which exhibited a scene of singular 
beauty, lighted up by the many thousand lamps gleaming 
from the windows through the heavy masses of foliage with 
which the trees were loaded. 

Thus ended a day full of interest to the Mends of learning, 
and of hope for the future destinies of (he University. 

The following correspondence forms part of the history of 
the Inauguration. 
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" Harvard College, June 34(A, 1849. 
" Dear Sir : 

" In the name of our fellow-stud ents, members of the Senior, 
Junior, Sophomore, and Freshman Classes, we would respectfully 
request you to permit a copy of your Inaugural Address to be 
published. 

" Heartily approving of your views, we should not only be 
highly gratified by a perusal of it, but we trust it will do much to 
promote the interests of the University. 
" We remain, Sir, very truly and respectfully, yours, 

" Thomas G. Sparks, R. H. Henderson, 
J. C. Dunn, Jr., Geo. Bradford, 

C. C. Follen, A. H. Poor, 

H. E. Hersey, S. L. Thorndike, 

J. C. Carter, N. D. Silsbee, 

J. P. Carr, H. K. Oliver, Jr. 

" Harvard College, June 26(ft, 1849. 
" Gektlemem : 

" I have received your note of the 24th instant, requesting me 
to furnish a copy of my Inaugural Address for publication. It 
gives me much pleasure to comply with your request, 

" With many thanks for this token of your kindness, and best 
wishes for your success, prosperity, and happiness, I am, young 
gentlemen, 

" Sincerely your friend, 

''.Tared Sparks." 

The Corporation also passed a vote requesting a copy of 
President Sparta's discourse for the press. 

It .only remains to present to the reader the several ad- 
dresses which formed the chief part of the ceremonies. 
C. C. FELTON, 
Chairman of the Committee of Ihe Faculty. 

Cambridge Mass., July 3, 1649. 
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ADDRESS 



HIS EXCELLENCY, GEORGE N. BRIGGS, 
GOVERNOR OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 



REPLY 



PRESIDENT SPARKS. 
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ADDRESS. 



Jaeed Spaeks: 

Sib, You having been duly elected President 
of Harvard College, in compliance with ancient 
custom, and in the name of the Overseers, I do 
now and here invest you with the government of 
that institution, to be exercised in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as has heretofore been 
done by your predecessors in office. These keys, 
with this seal and charter, I deliver to yon as 
badges of authority, confiding that you will ex- 
ercise and administer the same according to the 
usages of the institution, and in obedience to the 
constitution and laws of this Commonwealth. 

Under bright and favorable auspices, Sir, yon are 
this day invested with an authority, and enter upon 
a trust, in an important department in life, and of 
great interest to yourself, to the young meri of the 
country, and to " the republic of letters." In the 
severe labor of delineating the character of the Fa- 
ther of his country, of writing a record of his 
thoughts and actions, and in other kindred works, 
you have enriched the literature of your country, 
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and earned for yourself a name that will live as 
long as letters shall last. 

Having performed this service for history and 
for the literary world, and done justice to the mem- 
ories of distinguished men, who have served their 
generations well and passed away, it is appropriate 
that you should now come up to this seat of learn- 
ing, and enter upon the more important work of 
instructing the youth of the republic. To one, who 
possesses the qualifications for such an employment, 
which the Corporation and Overseers of the College 
and an approving public ascribe to you, I cannot 
conceive of a higher or a nobler ambition than that 
of rightly discharging its duties. To the occupant, 
the post is one of great honor and responsibility. 
The field of his labor is human nature ; the objects 
of bis care and culture, young men, the hopes of 
parents and their country; the time, the budding, 
developing period of their existence. The head and 
the heart, the manners and the character, are to 
yield to the pressure of bis forming hand. The 
image, which he stamps upon them, will go forth 
with them into all the realities of life. In their 
turn they will impress that image upon others. 

Thus his influence will be continued, and the 
leading, controlling attributes of his character re- 
produced, and be made to act upon the character 
and destiny of others, long after he and those who 
have been the immediate subjects of his instructions 
shall have ceased to exist upon earth. 

To one who duly appreciates the dignity and ca- 
pabilities of man, what spectacle can be more ani- 
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mating and beautiful, than to behold successive 
classes of ardent youths, coming from their parental 
roofs, thronging these venerable halls, and manfully 
competing with each other in the pursuit of learn- 
ing and wisdom. The doors of this academic tem- 
ple are thrown wide open to all who may choose 
to be votaries. 

In the distribution of collegiate honors, wealth 
and family and name avail nothing, but merit alone 
receives and bears away the palm. The man of toil, 
and the lonely widow, may hope to see their strug- 
gling sons outstrip their opulent rivals in the career 
of scholarship, and wear the wreaths of victory. 

Not doubting that the colleges of the Common- 
wealth always feel an interest in the success of her 
common schools, I may be allowed to suggest that 
more practical demonstrations of that interest, and 
the manifestation of a desire for their advancement, 
in all suitable ways, would greatly tend to promote 
the prosperity of both these essential departments 
of education. 

The mass of our children and youth must begin 
and finish their education in the district school- 
house. There the children of the poor, mingling 
with the children of the rich, must gather the treas- 
ures of knowledge. Our system of free schools is 
one of the richest fruits of the Gospel, which, upon 
its introduction into the world, was preached to the 
poor. They are the natural nurseries of the col- 
leges. 

Let the free schools in all our towns be com- 
petent to fit their pupils for college, and our col- 
3 
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leges will be always full. The interests of the two 
institutions are identical. Both should be ardently 
loved and cherished by all who love their country, 
liberty, and their race. 

An opinion exists to some extent in the commu- 
nity, that, in the various departments of education 
in this country, the moral training of the pupil is 
too much neglected. If such an error prevails, it 
ought to be corrected. The importance of moral 
instruction cannot be over-stated. The heart is the 
fountain of motive, and the wise man enjoins that 
it should be " kept with all diligence, for out of it 
are the issues of life." Christianity is the only rock 
upon which the character of man can be built with 
safety. I am sure, Sir, that its hopes and its prin- 
ciples, that its beautiful and sublime precepts, as 
illustrated in the wise teachings and in the spotless 
life of its Divine Author, will be leading topics of 
the instructions which the youth committed to your 
charge will daily receive from your lips. 

For more than two hundred years the people of 
Massachusetts have respected and cherished this first- 
born literary institution of the New World. In the 
constitution of the Commonwealth, they say it was 
founded by " wise and pious men," and ratify its 
legal existence. 

The truth of your character is to them a pledge, 
that all the powers of your mind and heart will be 
devoted to a faithful and impartial administration 
of its affairs, and to the advancement of good learn- 
ing and science; that you, as the executive officer 
of the College, will maintain a discipline that will 
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win the affections of these young gentlemen and 
their successors, and that will secure obedience to 
its laws; that all party politics will be avoided, 
and the only governmental doctrines inculcated will 
be the great principles of republican constitutional 
liberty ; and that, discarding all sectarianism in re- 
ligion, the theology taught will be the simple truths 
of revelation, as written in letters of living light on 
the pages of the Bible. 
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May it please your Excellency: 

In receiving at your hands the charter, keys, and 
seal of this University, which you have tendered 
to me in the name of the Overseers, and which, by 
ancient usage, are made significant emblems of a 
weighty charge, I cannot but be deeply impressed 
with the responsibility I assume, and with the ob- 
ligations which I take upon myself to execute the 
duties of so high a trust. 

I should do injustice to my feelings, if I were not 
to declare to your Excellency, and to the honorable 
and reverend Board of Overseers, whom you here 
represent, that I accept with unfeigned diffidence, 
though not with a wavering resolution, the arduous 
office for which I have been selected by their favor- 
able opinion, and to express my gratitude for this 
distinguished mark of their confidence. A deter- 
mined purpose, a willing spirit, and a cherished 
hope, afford all the assurances which I can give, 
that their confidence will be justified in the event, 
or their expectations fulfilled. 

When I look back through the vista of past years, 
and call up the names of the eminent and honored 
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men who hare gone before me in this work, and 
especially when I contemplate the labors of my im- 
mediate predecessors, who, after having rendered 
numerous and important services to the public in 
other stations, gained new honor by the success with 
which they administered the affairs of this insti- 
tution, I am constrained to feel, that he has a hard 
task to perform who would walk in their footsteps, 
and take up the burden which they have laid down. 
Yet high example is a cheering guide; supplying 
motives, while it offers encouragement ; teaching us 
to emulate, though we may not equal, applauded 
acts and virtues. 

For the kind manner in which your Excellency 
has alluded to my humble labors in other depart- 
ments of life, and for the too partial estimate which 
you have been pleased to put on them, I beg you 
will accept my grateful acknowledgments. If my 
endeavours to unfold some of the events in the his- 
tory of our country, and in the lives of her illustri- 
ous benefactors, have been attended with any meas- 
ure of success, there is an ample reward in the con- 
viction that they were events worthy to be commem- 
orated, men whose memory will be honored while 
the American name shalL, last, and cherished with 
an affectionate reverence while an American heart 
, shall beat, 

Your Excellency has mentioned the common 
schools, and the intimate relation between them and 
the colleges. Here, permit me to say, you have 
touched a chord, whose vibrations I would neither 
resist nor disguise. Many of my earliest and dear- 
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est associations are centred within the narrow walls 
of the school-room. Nurtured during my childhood 
and youth in the common schools of New England, 
and for six winters a teacher of a common school, 
I have reason to be grateful for the benefits de- 
rived from them, in forming both my mind and 
character. Nor is it too much to say, that, for such 
of the qualifications as I may possess for under- 
standing and discharging some of the most impor- 
tant duties of the station in which I am now placed, 
I have been more indebted to the seeds planted in 
the common schools, and to the experience which 
strengthened their growth, than to the later instruc- 
tion and discipline of a college. But they are both 
necessary to a well-ordered, prosperous community, 
— columns of the same temple, administering mutual 
and needful support They both claim the foster- 
ing care and substantial aid of an enlightened pub- 
lic, and the earnest good wishes of every citizen, 
every patriot, who would see the glory and happi- 
ness of his country resting on the durable founda- 
tion of virtue upheld by knowledge, high intellect- 
ual culture, and a wide-spread intelligence. 

When your Excellency speaks of the importance 
of a moral and religious e/lucation, your words must 
meet with a cordial response from every friend of 
youth, nay, from every friend of mankind. The > 
principles, the vital truths, the practical rules of 
life, taught in the Divine Word, the doctrines and 
precepts of the Saviour revealed from heaven to 
illumine, cheer, and save a dark and erring world, 
should be made in every institution of learning the 
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cardinal elements from which all other instruction 
should spring. The religion set forth in the Gos- 
pel of Christ inculcates love to God and man ; it 
exhorts us to reverence our Maker and obey his 
laws, to search for the truth with honest hearts, 
and to build our faith upon honest conviction; it 
enjoins charity, forbearance, good-will; it teaches 
men to live together as brethren, to think for them- 
selves, but to act for the good of others, to avoid 
names, divisions, discords, and to strive for peace, 
amity, union; and it opens to us the certainty of 
an immortal world, where the acts and motives of 
men will be weighed in an equal balance, and where 
the awards will be meted out by a just and mer- 
ciful Judge. May this religion be taught here in 
its purifying efficacy, felt alike by those who teach 
and those who learn; may it be taught and felt 
everywhere, in the temples of God, in the busy 
throngs of men, and in the quiet repose of the fire- 
side, till the whole human family, children of one 
common Father, shall learn the lesson of univer- 
sal love, and join as with one voice in hymns of 
praise and adoration ! 

I am aware that the undertaking in which I have 
now engaged is responsible and difficult. I am 
aware that it involves many duties, formidable in 
their magnitude and interesting in their relations; 
duties requiring zeal tempered with discretion, firm- 
ness combined with moderation, a resolute spirit, 
and a heart capable of giving and receiving kindly 
impressions, judgment aided and matured by re- 
flection, frankness, charity in weighing motives, and 
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the power of inciting young men to a love of ex- 
cellence and a just estimate of the value of char- 
acter. That I shall be found, on the trial, to pos- 
sess these and other requisites in any adequate de- 
gree, it would be presumptuous to promise, haz- 
ardous to predict The only pledge of which the 
nature of the case admits is that of sincere inten- 
tion and honest endeavour, and this pledge I may 
at least venture to hope will be redeemed. 

I shall rely with confidence on the counsels and 
support of the superintending boards, and on the 
ability, zeal, cooperation, and, I must add, indul- 
gence of the officers of instruction and govern- 
ment, with whom I am more immediately associated. 
In the generous nature and manly spirit of the 
young men, to whose special interests our thoughts 
and labors here are mainly devoted, in their dispo- 
sition to order and desire to be taught, I would re- 
pose a confiding trust. 

But, above all, I look for light and guidance to 
the great Source of all light; and I pray God to 
endow me with wisdom, to imbue me with the spirit 
of Christian love and truth, which, by its power to 
direct and sustain, shall enable me to fulfil with 
fidelity, with a considerate regard to the claims of 
the public, and with honor to this ancient Uni- 
versity, the duties of the important mission which 
is now committed to my charge. 
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Quanta Benevolentia et favore cives nostra re- 
publics dieciplinam literasque complectantur, ex 
hoc magno hominum conventu facile intelligere 
licet Hie senes videmus, qui tempore praeterito ex 
his quasi fontibus sapientiam hauserunt, et nunc, 
magno intervallo, redierunt, ut cum nobis succes- 
soribua suis hoc festo die laetarentur ; eoa enim pri- 
us vita ipsa quam nostrse universitatia amor et ve- 
neratio deseret Hue venerunt parentes, fratres et 
sorores, quorum apes et studia in his mcenibus 
posita sunt. Hue convenerunt viri magni et illus- 
tres, eruditi theologian sanctfe doctores, oratores qui 
eloquentise palmam retulerunt, civitatis principes, 
utriusque senatus lumina, viri per totum orbem 
terrarum clari, qui reipublicse famse et saluti con- 
sulentes, hoc collegium, artium, sciential et doc- 
trinal liberalis domicilium, nunquam obliviacuntur. 
Omnes uno animo advenerunt, ut alma: matris pros- 
peritate inter se gauderent ; ut nobis, socii, de nos- 
tra fortuna gratularentur ; ut ilium, qui hodie 
gubernacula accepit, vultu lfeto et hilari excipe- 
rent. Ergo hos omnes ex animo salvere jubemus. 

Quis tandem potius quam nos, auditores, lsti- 
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tire caueam habetf Scimus omnes nationes, cum 
regium insigne alicujus capiti quamvis ignoti im- 
peritique imponunt, vehementur lgetari. Quanto 
majorc gaudio nos affici oportet, cum nostra lite- 
rarum respublica principem jamdiu notum et fama 
illustrem acceperit. 

Prseterea, ut ccteras gaudii causas omittam, hanc 
prsecipue habemus. Accepimus Eomanos nobiles 
in atriis suorum majorum imagines habere solitos 
esse; quibus semper de rebus gestis «t laboribus 
et periculis, patriae causa subitis, admonerentur, 
et filii, ut in mores patrum se formarent, impelle- 
rentur. Sed nos, hujus collegii alumni, illis beati- 
ores, nostros majores, nostras civitatis principes, 
apud nos viventes, et suis exemplis nos stimu- 
lantes habemus. O spectaculum pneclarum, et ante 
hoc tempus rarissimum ! Videmus tres, immo qua- 
tuor, nostra universitatis presides, in uno loco 
collectos. In illo sene vinculum habemus, prsesen- 
tia cum pneteritis jungenB ; qui, aliis laboribus 
nee paucis nee parvis praetermissis, multos annos 
summum locum tenuit; et nunc senectutem nobi- 
lem et utilem placide gerit. Illius senectns be- 
atissima esse debet. Nemini enim verba Catonis 
apud Ciceronem convenientiora sunt. "Aptissima 
omnino sunt arma senectutis, artes exercitationes- 
que virtutum, quse in omni estate cultae, cum mul- 
tum dinque vixens, mirificos efferunt fructus; non 
solum quia nunquam deserunt, ne in extremo qui- 
dem tempore setatis, (quanquam id maximum est,) 
verum etiam quia conscientia bene actaa vitas, mul- 
torumque benefactorum recordatio, jucundissima est." 
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Nee ille, qui aliquot menses nostris rebus pra> 
erat, indignus est, qui in hoc conventu hominum 
illustrissimorum memoretur. Neque enim eum, 
qui' tarn benigne et tarn sapienter, verbis ac prse- 
cipue exemplis, nos in philosophia et in summa 
doctrina instituit, unquam obliviscemur. Ejus me- 
moria et Veritas magna, quam- docuit, semper in 
nostris animis conjunct^ erunt 

Ut de illo dicam, qui ante tres annos hoc loco 
preesidis munus suscepit, reliquum est. Qui reversus 
peregre, inter primos prxstans, eloquential prsemia 
ferens, omni eruditione docto viro digna imbutus, 
maxima omnium voluntate hujus collegii praises 
electus fuit. 

Quibus verbis gaudium et studium ardens omni- 
um describam, cum ille, hoc loco ipso stans, omnem 
suum laborem, omnem operam, curam, studium 
nostra causa se consumpturum esse pollicitus est 
Quanta diligentia et cura et prudentia munere suo 
perfunctus sit, omnibus notum est 

Nostrum multi recordamur eum muneris insig- 
nia accipientem a deo optimo maximo precatum 
esse, ut ille dies in hujus collegii annalibus grate 
memoraretur. Ulam precem deus benigne audivit 
et in bonam partem accepit Dies, quo illius breve 
munus inceptum est, maxime memorandus. Is 
enim nova; rationis initium notat et tempus maxi- 
ma prosperitatis. Quantam dignitatem collegio ejus 
nomine dederit, nemo ignorat. Nova academia ad 
res physicas docendas universitati, illo auctore, ad- 
jecta est. Largitate privata £edificium nobile scien- 
tist dedicatum est. Multi viri insigni doctrina hue 
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a regionibus longinquis convocati sunt, qui in do- 
cendi gravi labore adjuvarent. Nee minus in ceteris 
academic partibus ordo et progressus manifestus 
erat Quarum rerum. spes, ut ejus adventus omni- 
bus hujus universitatis amicis gratissimus esset, 
fecit; qui, reipsa suam opinionem superante, sem- 
per beneficia ejus memoria tenebunt. Brevitas sola 
muneris eos acerrimo desiderio afficit. Maxime 
omnes valetudinem adversam munere se abdicandi 
necessitatem imposuisse dolent; et, quibus verbis 
senex juvenem Marcellum apud poetam plorat, ex- 
clamant, — 

" Ostendent tenia taunc tantum fata, neqne ultra 
Ease einent. Nimlurn vobis Ramans propago 
Visa poteus, Superi, propria htec a dona fuissent." 

Sed desiderium nostrum aliquo modo minui- 
tur, cum videamus res nostras etiam nunc privati 
non minus quam principis interesBe; et ex imo 
pectore precamur, ut ille diu vivat, sibi et univer- 
sitati et reipublica? decus. 

Nee diu in dubio erat, quis huic muneri aptis- 
simus esset Oculi omnium in unum convertunt, 
qui multos annos professor in hoc collegio fuit, 
laboribus operisque late notus. 

Te, vir clarissime, qui nunc ritu majorum praeses 
factus es, salvere jubemus. Pro his, qui hsec sub- 
sellia nunc occupant, et pro illis, qui annis prse- 
teritis hie literas coluerunt; pro his viris doctis, 
qui te nuper socium, nunc, nomine mutato, sui 
consilii caput salutant; pro his claris viris, qui 
amplissimos honores universitatis adepti te in prin- 
cipum numerum benigne accipiunt; pro his omni- 
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bus, qui hodie hilare tibi gratulatum convenerunt; 
pro doctis emditisque omnibus, ubicumque sunt, 
te salvere jubemus. 

Bene intelligent^ verba blanda, his temporibus 
dicta, oratori «que atque auditori molesta esse 
solere, et plerumque parum sinceri et veri in se 
habere, a te petimus, ut omnia quaecumque did- 
mus ex animo gratissimo oriri putes. 

Tu a puero iis studiis, quibus mens et mores 
maxime proficiunt, te exercuisti. Romanus orator 
inquit, "homo ortus est ad mnndiun contemplan- 
dum et imitandum " ; de mundo dicens, opera na- 
turae rel providentiae intelligi vult, aut, ut nos 
potius dicimus, opera dei benigni et omnia regen- 
tis; quorum nihil majus et splendidius quam homo 
Jaonus et magnus esse potest. Sed tu totam scta- 
tem iis contemplandis et imitandis dedisti. Nee 
bona, qua ex tuis laboribus provenerunt, intra te 
cohibita sunt Tuis operis omnes illorum civium il- 
lustrium vitarum scientiam consecuti sumus. Nos- 
tras leges et res gestas melius noscere potuimus, 
et nostram libertatem verius asstimare. Ista tanta 
diligentia et cura et ingenium famam et nomen 
clarissimum tibi paraverunt, quod utrumque istud 
munus requirit. Et haud scio an effecerint hsec, 
ut tuus adventua aliis gratissimus sit. Sed nobis 
alias et diversas rationes hoc idem effecisae satis 
intelligo. 

Tu enim neque nobis ignotus hue advenis nee 
morum nostrorum imperitus es. Jamdiu te novi- 
mus ; a tuis labris verba sapientia et benigna saape 
audivimus; tecum multas horas bene et jucunde 
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peregimus. Hac consuetudine, ut solet, nos, igna- 
ri te nostrum pnesidem futurum esse, senaim et ne 
consulto quidem dacti sumus, ut te admiraremur, 
veneraremur, denique amaremus. Quare iis, qui 
te in hoc munere constituerunt, quam maximas 
gratias agimus, neque unquam agere desinemus. 
Jam nostrum est, id quod libere et sincere polli- 
cemur, gestis nostris gratias tibi referre ; et de- 
inceps nobis licebit, speramus, eadem beneficia, quae 
nos a te accepimus, multis aliis te conferre videre. 
Queb cum ita sint, iterum rogo, quis potiorem 
nobis leetitise causam habeat? Qui dux auspiciis 
melioribus unquam summo imperio potitus est, 
aut suos sui ipsius amantiores habuit? Qui po- 
pulus talem principem unquam accepit, peritum 
et doctum simul no turn atque amatum % Nemo, 
hac animo volvens, dubitabit quin, si quidem for- 
tuna dignis favet, prosperitas non solum adhuc in- 
audita, sed ne sperata quidem, nostram universita- 
tem maneat 
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Foe more than a century and a half, the cere- 
mony which we are now assembled to perform, 
some as actors, others as witnesses, has been re- 
peated in this place whenever occasions like the 
present have occurred. I am not aware that the 
efficacy or the uses of this ceremony have been 
explained in words ; and perhaps it would be in 
vain to look for any other explanation, than that 
afforded by the symbols around us, and the forms 
which pass before our eyes. And yet, a usage so 
venerable for its antiquity, and sanctioned from 
the first by the approval and participation of men 
illustrious in the annals of letters and in public 
stations, claims our respect, and carries with itself 
the evidence that it is not without a significant 
import 

The presence of the Chief Magistrate on all these 
occasions, and the formality with which he invests 
the new officer with his responsible charge, are 
tokens of the abiding interest which the Common- 
wealth has taken in the welfare of this ancient 
University; and they tacitly impose on its govern- 
ors an obligation to manage its affairs with such 
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a measure of fidelity, vigilance, and wisdom, as 
shall fulfil the hopes of its friends, and at least 
deserve the approbation of a discerning and en- 
lightened public. 

There are other considerations, which give mean- 
ing to this ceremony, and a voice to its mute 
symbols. The recollections of the past throng 
upon us while we gather around the spot con- 
secrated by the prayers of our Puritan Fathers, 
watched over with an earnest solicitude by their 
descendants, and rendered memorable by the thou- 
sands who have gone forth to adorn and bless 
the generations with which they have mingled. 
How many have drawn from this fountain the 
pure waters of truth and faith, which have made 
them shining lights in the Christian Church ; how 
many have treasured up here the stores of sci- 
ence, which have enabled them to become the bene- 
factors of their race in the practice of the healing 
art j how many have gone out to expound and ad- 
minister the laws, which are the only safeguards 
of the order and happiness of society; how many, 
who stood foremost among the patriots that es- 
poused the cause and controlled the destiny of a 
great people struggling for liberty and their rights ! 
Who were the men that first sounded the alarm 
of encroachment and aggression, that first vindi- 
cated with their pens and their eloquence the 
claims of America to freedom' and justice, and 
whose bold appeals in Faneuil Hall were heard 
to the remotest corners of the land, and wakened 
a' responsive echo in the hearts of millions 1 They 
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were sons of Harvard. On this spot they imbibed 
the spirit of ancient liberty, here they learned the 
art of conveying it to others, and here began the 
discipline of mind and character which led them 
to victory. 

But I shall not exhaust the brief hour allotted 
to me, by calling up visions of the past, or re- 
viving associations, although deeply interesting in 
themselves and worthy of being cherished. Topics 
of a different kind, on an occasion like the pres- 
ent, would seem to claim our thoughts. Let me 
ask your attention, therefore, to a few remarks on 
the means, methods, and objects of a collegiate 
education, particularly such as are adapted to the 
present state and prospects of our own country. 

The ends to be obtained by all the plans and 
forms of education are the same; mental and 
moral discipline, training the faculties to vigorous 
and continued effort, refining the taste, establishing 
the principles of religion and virtue, and storing 
the mind with knowledge. But there are degrees 
in these acquisitions. Theorists may talk or dream 
of a complete education ; there is no such thing 
in reality. Life itself is a school, in which every 
man learns till his waning glass runs out. Ex- 
perience teaches more than the college; the daily 
wonders of nature and the stirring world, more 
than books. In colleges we lay the foundation, 
we begin the work, and our main concern is, that 
it be well begun. 

It may be assumed as an axiom, that popular 
education is the result of free institutions. If this 
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truth were not self-evident, all history proves, that, 
in proportion as the rulers of mankind have suc- 
ceeded in establishing despotic or arbitrary systems 
of government, their steady effort has been to riv- 
et upon the people the chains of ignorance ; to en- 
slave the mind, that they ixtight subdue the will. 
Popular education is that, which opens wide the 
doors of intelligence, not only to favored classes, 
but to every individual, raising every mind to as 
high a degree of culture, and furnishing it with 
as copious a store of knowledge, as is consistent 
with its capacity, and the sphere it is destined 
to fill in the various relations, of life. In a free 
country, therefore, where liberty of thought and 
speech is unchecked, where there are no artificial 
distinctions of classes, where every employment is 
accessible to those who prove themselves worthy 
and competent, it may justly be said, that col- 
leges are established for the people, that they are 
no more than links in the chain of popular edu- 
cation. 

But, in the very order of things, there must 
be a variety of employments, a gradation in their 
relative importance and utility, Buited to the immu- 
table laws of physical and social existence, as 
there is also a gradation in the capacity and orig- 
inal powers of the human mind. Hence the ne- 
cessity, in every well-balanced state of society, of 
providing the means of education adapted to this 
order of things ; the necessity of colleges, and 
schools of various ranks, differing in their organ- 
ization and immediate objects, but cooperating to 
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greatest amount of benefit upon society at large. 
If you break any link in the chain, every part will 
be weakened. Take away the colleges, and the in- 
termediate and the common schools will be without 
teachers and higher examples ; remove the schools, 
and the colleges will fall ; and thus it is, that the 
vitality of popular education consists in the inti- 
mate relations and close union of all its parts. 
The interests of the whole people are deeply con- 
cerned in having these relations and this union 
steadily maintained and strengthened. 

Among the privileges conferred upon us by the 
wisdom and beneficent forethought of our fathers, 
in the political fabric they erected for us, it is 
not the least that education, in its widest com- 
pass and highest degree, is not only allowed, but 
encouraged, as the firmest bulwark of our political 
rights, and the first element of our social happi- 
ness. It is true, that colleges had their origin un- 
der arbitrary governments, and flourished in ages 
of comparative darkness. But what were these 
colleges % For centuries they were theatres of dis- 
putation about the dialectics of Aristotle, the meta- 
physics of a mystical theology, and the scholastic 
jargon, miscalled philosophy, which exhausted the 
powers of reason, and bewildered the imagination, 
in vain attempts to penetrate a labyrinth which 
had neither beginning nor end, centre nor circum- 
ference. The clergy in their solitary reveries, and 
men of visionary fancies, were the chief actors in 
these scenes of dialectic warfare, while the world 
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at large knew as little about them, and were as 
little concerned, as if they had been the pastimes 
of dreamers on another planet. Ponderous books 
were written, neglected, and forgotten. " Our pub- 
lic libraries," says Hallam, "are cemeteries of de- 
parted reputation ; and the dust accumulating upon 
their untouched volumes speaks as forcibly as the 
grass that waves over the ruins of Babylon." Even 
despotism itself could find nothing to reprove or 
distrust in colleges like these, but would rather 
rejoice that the energies of thinking minds and 
bold spirits should be expended on such empty 
nothingness ; and when learning, in its genuine 
garb, by a slow and silent progress, penetrated 
the cloisters and the schools of philosophy, it was 
tolerated, and sometimes fostered, while it kept 
aloof from the busy world, and touched not the 
springs that moved the wheels of state. 

Our colleges are strictly of American origin, or- 
ganization, and growth, bearing but a slight re- 
semblance in these respects to any European model. 
They are sometimes called Colleges, sometimes Uni- 
versities ; but, whatever distinctive meaning these 
words may possess as applied to the higher insti- 
tutions of the Old World, they are in this coun- 
try perfectly synonymous, made so by usage and 
common consent, the controlling law of language. 
It ■ has been supposed that the name University 
more properly designates an institution, in which 
the professional schools are combined with the de- 
partment for elementary studies. Such a designa- 
tion would undoubtedly be convenient, and it would 
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remove the ambiguity which now exists, but it 
has not yet been established as distinctive by the 
public voice, nor is it likely to become current, 
while charters of new colleges are annually grant- 
ed, and every corporation exercises the right of se- 
lecting the name. If this can be deemed an evil, 
or an inconvenience, we may be consoled by the 
fact, that in nearly all the countries of Europe the 
same usage has prevailed from early time. Insti- 
tutions similar in character, and others differing 
in essential points, have been indiscriminately de- 
nominated Colleges or Universities. 

I have said, that our colleges are of American 
growth. It was not the policy of the British govern- 
ment to encourage education in the Colonies. They 
must have the credit, however, of having thrown 
no direct obstacles in the way; and it is not 
probable, that all the statesmen of England were 
of the same mind as .the king's governor of Vir- 
ginia, who said, in an official despatch, " I thank 
God, that there are no free schools nor printing; 
and I hope we shall not have, these hundred years." 
The enlightened men, who crossed the seas to seek 
an asylum and a home in the wilderness of New 
England, took a different view of this matter. 
Scarcely had they landed on these shores, when 
they planted a college, and provided by legal en- 
actments for free schools ; pioneers in the great 
work of mental and moral culture, and the most 
sagacious and successful in enlisting the hearts of 
the people in the same cause, and transmitting to 
successive generations their own spirit, the hope, 
6 
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the ardor, the resolute purpose, that have carried 
steadily forward the enterprise which they so no- 
bly began. Their example was followed by their 
neighbours ; yet colleges sprang up slowly, and for 
half a century, Harvard was the only college found- 
ed by the descendants of Englishmen in the New 
World. When the Stamp Act was passed, that 
memorable era in the history of mankind, there 
were only five others, one in each of the Colonies 
of Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia. These were all erected at the 
charge of the inhabitants, mostly by private dona- 
tions, aided in some instances by legislative grants, 
without any direct patronage or encouragement 
from Great Britain ; except the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary in Virginia, which historians tell 
us was fostered by the bounty of the sovereigns 
whose name it bears. And what was this bounty \ 
The royal consent that about two thousand pounds 
of quitrents, collected from the people themselves 
by a tax on their lands, should be diverted to 
that object, and permission to levy an impost on 
their own commerce for a permanent income. 

As our colleges are of American origin and 
growth, so they have been constituted according 
to the ideas of their founders, with little refer- 
ence to similar establishments in other countries. 
In almost all the essential parts they are copies 
one of another, as well in the outlines as in the 
interior organization and practical details ; and to 
Harvard belongs the honor, if such it may be 
called, of serving as the original model for the 
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hundred and twenty colleges, which now exist 
either in reality o* name in the American Union. 
The requisitions for entrance, the amount of in- 
struction communicated, the books studied, the 
modes of discipline, may be different; but the ad- 
mission of a class at the same time annually, a 
residence of four years, and a degree in course at 
the end of that term to all, who have escaped 
high censures and passed their examinations credit- 
ably, are the characteristic features of an Ameri- 
can college or university. 

Whether this system is the best that could be 
devised for the education of youth in this country, 
or in any country, might he a matter of theoretical 
inquiry, although at present it would be fruitless. 
The system is established, and all that can now 
be done, by those who have it in charge, is to 
carry it out faithfully. The steadiness with which 
it has been adhered to for a long period, in the 
various States of the Union, would seem to claim 
for it the sanction of experience, and to prove its 
adaptation to the condition of society and to the 
political and social basis upon which it rests. 

The collegiate course occupies the intermediate 
space in a man's life between his early and his 
professional studies ; and the question is, how this 
space, these intercalary years, can be filled up in 
a manner the most profitable to the student, and 
so as to afford the best preparation for his future 
progress. And here we are not to take into the 
account an individual only, or any particular num- 
ber of individuals, but young men collectively, who 
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must pass through some uniform course applica- 
ble to the whole. If a system (:ould be contrived, 
by which instruction should be given to each stu- 
dent in exact proportion to his capacity, his dili- 
gence, and attainments, and the rules of discipline 
Bhould be applied only so far .as to secure atten- 
tion and stimulate effort, it would undoubtedly 
be more effectual in its results. But this is im- 
possible, without the entire apparatus of a college 
for every student, or the very small number whose 
natural endowments, previous culture, and motives 
to exertion, are nearly the same ; and these are 
points which could not be ascertained by any pro- 
cess of inquiry or examination. 

Let us look a little into the interior of this sys- 
tem. How does it operate, what are its advan- 
tages, what its defects'? "Within the time pre- 
scribed, and at the period of life in which young 
men are sent to our colleges, we can neither ex- 
pect nor hope to do any thing more than lay a 
foundation, upon which the future man may him- 
self erect the durable structure of his usefulness, 
success, or fame. We have shown to him some 
of the difficulties with which he has to contend, 
we have taught him the art of mastering them, 
and it must now depend on himself to conquer 
them and win the prize ; the inestimable prize of 
a good name, a reputation untarnished, and a stand- 
ing and an influence which will enable him to ele- 
vate his own fortunes, and to become a benefac- 
tor to his fellow-men. We have assisted him to 
train his mipd to habits of thought and attention, 
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to exercise and apply its own powers, to enlarge 
its bounds by a knowledge of the principles and 
elementary facts of the sciences, intellectual, moral, 
and physical, and, by all these combined, to form 
the character, invigorate the understanding, and 
incite the heart and the will to generous and no- 
ble aspirations. 

The method of teaching by periodical classes, 
inherent in our college system, of administering 
the same discipline to each member, and requiring 
from each the same amount of study, is defective, 
but it would be extremely difficult to apply or de- 
vise a remedy. It should not be overlooked, how- 
ever, that it is the business of a college to pro- 
vide a liberal education for all its members taken 
in the aggregate, and to afford equal opportuni- 
ties and facilities to all. This is expected, and 
justly expected, by every parent who intrusts his 
son, during a most interesting and important peri- 
od of his life, to the charge of a college board ; 
and teachers, holding this responsible charge, would 
be unfaithful to their trust, if they were to make 
distinctions by any artificial arrangements, which 
should imply more care and attention to any par- 
ticular portion of the students, than is given to 
all the others collectively. Moreover, the theory 
of the system is, that every student shall attend 
to the whole college course, and that the studies 
prescribed are requisite and sufficient to prepare 
him for his future pursuits ; and when we send him 
abroad, we testify in a formal manner, by his diplo- 
ma, that he has received this instruction. 
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Nor is this division of classes without its ad- 
vantages, when viewed in another light, which may 
to some extent compensate its defects. If the for- 
mation of character, by experience and discipline, 
is a primary object in a young man's education, 
as will not be doubted, he could scarcely be placed 
under more favorable circumstances for this object 
than in a college class. An uninterrupted in- 
timacy of four years, on terms of perfect equal- 
ity, with associates possessing various dispositions 
and mental endowments, and at an age when the 
power of observation is acute, and the mind and 
heart are susceptible of quick impressions, must 
furnish problems in the study of human nature, 
more deep in substance and true in their solution, 
than would occur in a much longer time amidst 
the ordinary incidents of the world. Indeed, the 
class is a little world of itself, an epitome of the 
theatre on which men are acting with larger de- 
signs, but moved by the same impulses, the same 
passions, the same hopes and fears. Again, it is 
an admirable school for those minds, found in 
youth as well as in age, which are afflicted with 
the unhappy infirmity of conceit. The organ of 
self-esteem, however prominent, will soon be re- 
duced to its level by the attrition of a college class. 

There is another advantage of no trivial import 
to the destinies of a young man. Friendships are 
formed, ties are cemented by an intimate knowl- 
edge of character, endeared by mutual acts of kind- 
ness, and by a confidence deeply rooted when the 
heart is young, open, and generous. Such friend- 
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ships endure ; they rise above the vicissitudes of 
life and defy the power of change ; the remem- 
brance of them is a solace and a joy. I envy not 
the man, who, after leaving his Alma Mater, can 
look back with a cold and vacant indifference to 
the years he has passed under her beneficent guar- 
dianship, or who does not grasp the hand of a 
classmate, however long the separation and in what- 
ever clime, with an emotion which he can feel, but 
not describe. 

There are those, who would apply a remedy to 
one of the defects of this method of arranging 
classes ; that is, the supposed evil of requiring all 
the members to advance by equal steps. They 
would break the class into sections, assigning to 
each an amount of study proportioned to its abil- 
ity or its diligence. 

This scheme has a plausible aspect, and it cer- 
tainly affords to a few an opportunity for a more 
rapid progress and larger attainments. But it may 
well be questioned whether justice is done to the 
whole, by granting this privilege to a few. If you 
put all the best scholars into one division, those 
of an intermediate rank into a second, and the 
less gifted, those who have been imperfectly pre- 
pared, the idle, and the negligent, into a third, 
you create as many standards of execution, and 
take away at least from the majority of the class 
the stimulus produced by high examples of ex- 
cellence. It is true, you administer strong in- 
citement to those in the upper division, but they 
do not need it Favored by higher gifts of na- 
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ture, or by opportunities for better preparation 
before entering college, and urged onward by as- 
piring hopes and by the spur of ambition, they 
may safely be left to themselves. 

The case is essentially different with those, to 
whom nature has been less bountiful or fortune 
less propitious. They want encouragement, con- 
fidence, hope. Let them at least have the comfort 
of uncertainty, connected with the conviction, which 
will speedily be pressed upon them, that, at what- 
ever point they may set their mark, the prize is 
not to be won without diligence and close appli- 
cation. What can be expected from those, who 
are doomed to stand in the lowest ranks? The 
student of moderate parts will yield to his fate 
with reckless indifference; the sensitive and diffi- 
dent will sink back in despair, his expectations 
blighted, his hopes cut off in the bloom. Nor 
can the moral influence upon those in the upper 
division be the most salutary. It certainly will 
not teach them humility, nor self-distrust, nor 
the graces of condescension ; virtues and orna- 
ments which they are quite as likely to want as 
their less fortunate associates. In short, any ar- 
■ rangement, which tends to wound the sensibility 
of one portion of the class and elate the pride of 
another, is wrong in principle, mischievous in prac- 
tice, and utterly repugnant to that strict impar- 
tiality and equal justice, which we are bound to 
exercise towards the whole. 

The supporters of this scheme uphold it by the 
doctrine, that it is the duty of a college at all 
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events to make a few first-rate scholars, and leave 
the others to profit by their opportunities according 
to their capacity or inclination. This is a radical 
error, at variance with the first principle upon which 
our collegiate system is founded. Unquestionably 
we should endeavour, by every exertion and every 
motive, to raise high the standard of scholarship, 
and offer encouragement to those- who would come 
up to it ; yet our duty demands of us to apply the 
means, as well as the encouragement, alike to all. 
We are educating men for the public, for the open 
conflicts of life, rather than for the thoughtful seclu- 
sion of the closet ; we are preparing them to enter 
upon the multifarious affairs of the world, without 
pretending to instruct them in those affairs. It is 
our business, as far as we can, to qualify young men 
to sustain with dignity, intelligence, and success the 
station of an American citizen, in all its relations and 
duties. If they would be scholars or statesmen, if 
they would adorn the learned professions, gather up 
the gains of commerce, or speed the plough or the 
loom, these are arts and mysteries, which they must 
still learn for themselves, starting in their adventur- 
ous career from the threshold of the college. 

Another feature in our collegiate system is the 
multitude of subjects required to be taught within a 
given time. Formerly the classics, metaphysics, logic 
and rhetoric, ethics and the evidences of revealed 
religion, the elementary principles of natural law, 
mathematics, and an introduction to the exact sci- 
ences, were thought enough to occupy the ■ attention 
and employ the labors of a Btudent for four years. 
7 
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But such have been the prodigious discoveries in the 
sciences, so rich are the treasures drawn by the nat- 
uralist from the resources of the physical world, so 
fertile the inventive powers of men in unfolding new 
theories of the philosophy of mind, in analyzing the 
principles and causes at work in the operations of 
human affairs, and so eager has become the desire 
of knowing these things? that the circle of what is 
called a liberal education has been greatly enlarged 
since the days of our fathers. The plan of instruc- 
tion must be expanded in due proportions, and it is 
a problem difficult even in theory, but much more so 
in practice, how far one branch shall be curtailed to 
make way for another, which of them shall have the 
preference, and in what order the whole shall be so 
adjusted that each may fall into its appropriate 
place, and contribute its appropriate share. 

If you appeal to the general voice, you will be 
met by a conflict of opinions that would multiply 
rather than clear away the difficulties. Each man 
would judge according to his own ideas of the rela- 
tive importance of particular studies; ideas derived 
rather from individual predilections than from a 
comprehensive view of the whole subject. Some 
value lightly every kind of study, which does not 
bear the stamp of direct utility. Others would have 
the thinking and reasoning faculties mainly culti- 
vated ; while others, again, would recommend, as 
the highest achievement, the art of communicating 
thoughts by a mastery over language, so as to cap- 
tivate and convince a listening multitude, or impress 
great truths and brilliant conceptions on the reading 
world. 
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A mere knowledge of facts and things is too often 
looked upon as the ultimate end of education, where- 
as it is little else thai; an accident, the natural result 
of the discipline and training requisite to form an 
educated man. It depends on the single faculty of 
memory, which often exists with surprising activ- 
ity where the other faculties are languid or obtuse. 
Knowledge of principles and causes is the fruit of 
experience, observation, thought, solid and abiding ; ' 
deeply wrought into the mind, till it becomes an as- 
similated part of the intellectual man. This is the 
work of education, and its chief work. 

To accumulate one new branch of study upon 
another, therefore, after the measure is already full, 
each claiming a portion of the student's time, is to 
embarrass rather than facilitate his progress ; yet 
this is the task which public opinion and the spirit 
of the times now impose on young men and on then- 
instructors. One remedy only can ever be effectual, 
which is, to extend the time in proportion to the in- 
crease of the required labor. But parents are in so 
much haste to see their sons engaged in the busy 
and bustling concerns of life, and young men, carried 
away by the influences around them, are so eager to 
press forward into the active scenes of manhood, 
that no college has yet ventured, in any adequate 
degree, to enlarge its requisitions. We are compel- 
led to struggle along as we can through these diffi- 
culties, satisfied that our task is imperfectly executed, 
and consoling ourselves with the conviction, that we 
can do no more, till some mode shall be discovered 
of retarding the stream of time or quickening the 
powers of intellect. 
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Ab an experiment for encountering these obstacles 
with some hope of success, a plan has been devised, 
and partially adopted, sometimes called the volun- 
tary, sometimes the elective system, by which the 
student is allowed to choose certain branches of 
study and neglect others ; the same privilege that is 
assumed by all after leaving college, when they select 
law, divinity, medicine, or such other branch as their 
' tastes or objects in life suggest. The questions here 
are, when this liberty of choice should begin ; or at 
what point in a young man's education it may be 
said, that he has bestowed sufficient attention on all 
the studies, in the aggregate, which are necessary to 
qualify him in the best manner to enter upon his 
subsequent pursuits ; or whether it is wise to en- 
courage him to devote his time to one particular 
Btudy, which may please his fancy at the moment, in 
preference to another, which he may afterwards find 
equally or perhaps more essential to his success. It 
is a fallacy to infer, that, becauee he makes himself 
highly accomplished in one study, he is therefore the 
better scholar. What he gains in one, he must 
necessarily lose in another, for his time is a constant 
quantity, which he can neither diminish nor enlarge ; 
and if he consumes this in one kind of study, he will 
have none left for another. Hence, there is no posi- 
tive advantage in this method, as affording the means 
of training the mind or forming habits of attention, 
nor as contributing to increase the amount of acqui- 
sition. 

It is an interesting inquiry, also, upon what prin- 
ciple the choice is to be mode. Is it certain that in 
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each case the study most important to the individual 
will be selected % Is a young man in the midst of 
his college life the beat judge % In most cases, what 
will be the ground of his preference X Will he not 
be apt to look upon that study as the most useful to 
him, which appears the most attractive, and which 
demands the least labor % Does he stop to consider, 
whether the study of his choice is really the one 
which will be the most profitable to him in the end 1 
Moreover, has he any clear proof, or even a convic- 
tion upon probable evidence, that the study he neg- 
lects will not be necessary to his future success \ 
Suppose he were to become an engineer, how far will 
his double portion of Greek and Latin compensate 
for the mathematics, which he thought too hard to 
be mastered in college, and which he easily persuad- 
ed himself could be of little use anywhere 1 

In another view, this plan tends to derange the 
balance by which a collegiate course is adjusted. It 
has been seen, that the most prominent feature of 
such a course is the equality with which its privi- 
leges and requisitions are apportioned. The class 
system rests on this basis, and the principle pervad- 
ing the whole is, that the studies required of all the 
students ought to be amply sufficient to occupy their 
time, and that these are necessary to fill up the meas- 
ure of a thorough education. If you mar this ar- 
rangement by disturbing just proportions, you un- 
settle the course of mental discipline, which should 
ascend step by step, gaining strength as it advances ; 
you give double weight to one kind of study at the 
expense of another; you cultivate some of the facul- 
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ties with undue appliances, whilst others are over- 
looked ; you make young men adepts in some 
branches, and leave them scarcely initiated in others ; 
you send them into the world stored with acquire- 
ments, which they may never have occasion to use, 
and deficient in those, of which they will speedily 
feel the want. 

Such are the defects of this plan ; yet some will 
say, and perhaps with truth, that there is another 
side to the picture. There are those who think the 
experiment worthy of a trial, at all events in a few 
of the studies. It may be so ; but, in my opinion, the 
fewer the better. Mathematics may be an exception. 
There is so general an opinion among students, par- 
ticularly in their early college life, that the mysteries 
of the mathematics are above their comprehension, 
the mathematical faculty being, as they suppose, a 
gift of nature conferred on a few favored mortals 
only, that it might be hazardous to deny a position 
maintained by such numbers, although it may be 
doubted whether it is the result of resolute and 
laborious experiment on their part To accommo- 
date such misgiving minds, however, it may not be 
amiss to leave mathematics, at the proper stage of 
the college course, in the category of elective studies. 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that, in a country 
where everything tends to practical results, where 
the spirit of enterprise, the love of action, and an 
exciting interest in the events of the day possess 
every breast, there should be some persons, even 
among the reflecting and intelligent, who undervalue 
what is called classical learning. It is often asked, 
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Why waste so much time in studying dead languages, 
in acquiring Greek and Latin, which are seldom used 
afterwards ? Why not fill up this long period with 
studies of more immediate utility, which, at the same 
time that they help to train the mind and form the 
character, communicate a knowledge of men and 
things, which may be turned to account in the com- 
mon affairs of life ? 

In reply to these questions, it would be enough to 
appeal to the experience of ages, an argument more 
powerful, more conclusive, than could be built on 
any train of theoretical reasoning. For the last 
thousand years, at all times and in all countries, 
where learning of any sort has been thought worthy 
of attention, under every form of government and at 
every stage of civilization, the ancient classics have 
made a prominent part in every system of education. 
It is a significant fact, also, that the numerous col- 
leges in our extended republic, it is believed without 
exception, have followed this example. 

Nor is the question of utility, in its practical 
application, so clearly settled as some may be in- 
clined to imagine. What are the ancient classics? 
Models of the most perfect languages that have 
been written or spoken ; depositories of profound 
thoughts and deep-searching wisdom ; fountains of 
eloquence, poetry, and art, which modern genius 
and effort have never surpassed, seldom equalled ; 
storehouses of the most instructive lessons of his- 
tory, that have been taught to mankind. Is there 
not utility in drawing treasures from sources so 
rich and copious 1 The highest attainment of a 
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man of action and of thought is the art of using 
language with accuracy, elegance, force, and effect. 
If he would convince or persuade, reason or in- 
struct, this is his only instrument, strong or weak 
in proportion to the skill with which he wields 
it In what way can he learn this more than 
magic art with so much facility and success, as by 
searching into the principles, detecting the beau- 
ties, weighing the force, and analyzing the struc- 
ture of the most finished and refined languages 
that have been known \ From this exercise he 
derives the double advantage of understanding the 
principles and acquiring the use of his own lan- 
guage, and of participating in the thoughts of the 
master-minds of the world. 

It is a most encouraging symptom of the good 
taste and judgment of our countrymen, therefore, 
that the founders of colleges everywhere have 
made the ancient classics a fundamental element 
in their systems of instruction. If our republic 
is destined ever to hold an elevated rank among 
the great nations of the earth, it will be main- 
ly due to the spirit imbibed from these unparal- 
leled models of antiquity, which have come down 
to us with an increasing lustre, and exciting a 
renewed admiration from age to age. And would 
it not even now give us a thrill of exultation, if 
we could look with a sure, prophetic eye to that 
distant future, when the period opening before us 
shall be called ancient time, and behold Ameri- 
can poets, historians, and orators standing side by 
Bide with the Grecian Homer, Herodotus, and De- 
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mosthenes, and the Roman Virgil, Tacitus, and 
Cicero? Can we imagine a brighter glory for our 
rising republic, a nobler honor on the escutcheon 
of her fame X 

I have thus spoken of some of the character- 
istics of American colleges, and of the system 
which pervades them all. We have seen that 
they are similar in their organization, and in the 
objects they propose to accomplish, each aiming 
at nothing more than an elementary education 
suited to the public wants, and to the various 
conditions of young men, in whatever sphere of 
action they may afterwards be engaged. The pro- 
fessional schools attached to some of them are ex- 
traneous to the system, engrafted upon the stock, 
and not forming an original and constituent part. 
It is a misfortune that these colleges- are so nu- 
merous as to diminish very essentially the weight, 
influence, and usefulness, which might be possessed 
and diffused by a smaller number, in which the 
public interest and patronage should centre. Every 
separate institution must have a body of instruc- 
tors, buildings, library, apparatus, and cabinets, 
and, by this multiplication df the same objects of 
charge, a vast expenditure is necessary for attain- 
ing, in many instances, small results. It is prob- 
able that in no country is the collegiate system 
sustained at so large an expense annually, as at 
this moment in the United States. This is one 
of the penalties we must pay, however, one of the 
sacrifices we must make, for the privilege of having 
a national character and name, and the blessings 
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of freedom and union. Time will do i* 8 work, ex- 
perience will correct the errors of the past, and, 
under the smiles of Providence, we have no rea- 
son to despair of the literary fortunes of our 
favored land, adorned as it has been and is by 
names already inscribed high on the lists of fame, 
examples for the aspiring to imitate, and affording 
presages of an auspicious future. 

In closing these remarks, it may not be deemed 
out of place to say a few words to those with 
whom I have now entered into relations inter- 
esting to me, and, I will hope, not less so to them- 
selves. To make these relations profitable, either 
to you, young gentlemen, or to me, we have each 
our several duties to perform ; watchfulness, coun- 
sel, a just estimate of motives, firmness in exacting 
discipline, and kindness at all times, on the one 
part ; cheerful acquiescence, a docile disposition, 
willingness to be advised, and self-respect guarding 
against improper license, on the other. 

Experience has already taught you, that a col- 
lege life is in many respects a life of restraints ; and 
it has also proved to you, that it must be so in 
the nature of thingsr "Without order, system, a 
strict adherence to rules, and the steady pursuit 
of an object, your time would be wasted here ; 
worse than wasted, for idleness generates vice, lax- 
ness of habit soon runs to laxness of principle, and 
character, that sterling treasure of manhood, will be- 
come a ruin in the very prime of its growth. Rules 
must be obeyed, not because they are rules, but 
because they are necessary for the general good, 
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